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A Guest Editorial — 
OUR WAR JOB 


By Eva H. Grant 


Editor, National Parent Teacher 





WE LIVE in an age when civilized 
people everywhere are fighting to make 
sure that never again will human life 
and human effort be wasted, exploited, 
or wantonly destroyed. No sacrifice is 
too great for any of us if it will reduce 
the danger that threatens our fighting 
men and women. And yet each year, 
right here at home, we record with 
much regret and not enough reflection 
that four and one-half million accidental 
injuries take place in the home and that 
approximately thirty thousand home 
accidents prove fatal. A great many of 
these accidents can easily be prevented. 


Now the question is: “How can we 
shock the American people into realiz- 
ing the importance of safety rules and 
safety precautions?” First of all, edu- 
cation for safety should begin early and 


begin at home. Children learn by 
example as well as by precept. We 
adults must watch our step. If Bill 


drove his car at eighty miles an hour, 
no one would be startled to learn that 
his son considered this his speed also. 
On the other hand, if Bud, Janie, and 
Sandy develop safety habits that are 
practised regularly at home, they are 
not likely to become careless and irre- 
sponsible away from home. 


What is learned at home, however, 
needs to be supported by a program of 
safety instruction in school and by prac- 
tical safety projects and activities car- 
ried on by various youth organizations. 
And finally, safety rules are most effec- 
tive in a community whose officials 
enforce traffic regulations, eliminate all 
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obvious hazards, and work efficiently 
with the recreation commission, the 
board of health, the fire department, and 
any other groups interested in com- 
munity safety. With substitute equip- 
ment taking the place of material needed 
for the war effort, and with the swift 
turn-over of driving personnel, it is all 
the more imperative that safety meas- 
ures shall not be relaxed. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its Traffic Safety 
Education Project and a committee 
whose entire concern is safety education, 
has for many years emphasized the im, 
portance and the need of safety. T 
emphasis will be continued until t 
need is met. 
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Thomas Fansler > 
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PERSONNEL 
and 


PLANS 
for 


Appointment of Thomas Fansler as 
director of the Home Safety Division 
has been announced by the National 
Safety Council. 

Mr. Fansler came to the Council direct 
from 18 months’ duty with the U. S. 
Navy, including convoy, patrol and 
school ship assignments in the Atlantic. 

He has specialized in adult education 
since 1929. After teaching for several 
years at Haverford College in Philadel- 
phia, and Columbia University, he 
joined the staff of New York University 
as director of research in the Division 
of General Education. 

He also served as assistant director 
of the Cooper Union Forum, New York 
City, from 1929 to 1931. Mr. Fansler is 
the author of two texts, “Effective 
Group Discussion,” and ‘Discussion 
Methods for Adult Groups.” 

Shortly after his appointment Mr. 
Fansler presented plans for an intensi- 
fied home safety program by the Na- 





rt on educational activities, and new 
mphasis and effort directed toward the 


er: Safety Council, with redoubled ef- 
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HOME SAFETY DIVISION 


correction of ‘‘built-in’’ home hazards. 
The latter parts of the program involve 
cooperative work with architects and 
builders, nationally and locally, to de- 
sign, build and remodel homes for 
safety; at the same time work on safe 
practices for home operations, including 
research on job simplifica‘ion, will go 
forward. 

Appointment of additional staff mem- 
bers to implement the new plans will be 
announced later. 


We're Cooperating— 

THE HOME SAFETY REVIEW comes to 
you this issue in a slightly smaller page 
size, as a further endeavor to conserve 
paper, as requested by the War Produc- 
tion Board. (The paper stock used for 
the REVIEW already has been lightened 
to comply with the WPB request.) Pub- 
lications of the National Safety Council 
have been cooperating with the WPB in 
the conservation of paper since January, 
1943. The Council’s 1944 paper quota is 
25 per cent less than in 1942. 
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A horrible example of what happens without adequate safety provisions t 
was this house-trailer parked beside a private home in Marion, lowa. Three | 
children, aged 6, 8 and II, died in the fire, and their mother was critically ' 
burned. The blaze apparently started because of lack of insulation around i 
the oil-burning stove, the only source of heat in the trailer. Note that this 
tra‘ler was not a part of a government-sponsored project, but was set up 
beside a private house. Minimum safety measures, such as removable - 
window screens, a second exit, insulation against heat of the stove, all had 
been neglected both by the manufacturer and the tenant. 


By Margaret C. Lewis, M.D. 
Adviser, Health and Safety, Girl Scouts 


WeE ARE all familiar with stories of 
difficulty associated with the migration 
of “home front soldiers’? who have ex- 
changed old established ties for new and 
unfamiliar ones in order to help speed 
the war production. The effect on the 
children has not always been an easy 
or happy thing either; so it was refresh- 
ing to see how in one F.P.H.A. project 
the need for “home ties’’ had been rec- 
ognized and met. 

When the housing manager discovered 
through a survey that Girl Scouting 
had been a part of the youngsters’ lives 
back home, steps were taken to locate 
leaders in the tenant group, and arrange 
training for them through a nearby 
council. In this way it was possible to 
establish a Girl Scout troop in which 
the background of a common bond did 
much to break down the strangeness of 
the new surroundings. This would be 
good news at any address, especially so 
in Trailer Town, Maryland. 
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Planned to meet the immediate hous- 
ing needs of war workers in Eastern 
Baltimore County, Trailer Town was de- 
veloped by the Federal Public Housing 
Authority as part of the Middle River 
Project adjacent to the Glenn Martin 
plants. Here an entire community was 
set up in which not only the families 
but the health center, dental clinic, 
Travelers Aid, U.S.O., public library, 
chaplain’s office, the U. S. Post Office 
were trailer-made. Only the Adminis- 
tration Building and some dormitories 
for men were of prefabricated construc- 
tion. 

Utilities buildings provided showers 
and toilet facilities and other double 
trailers housed electric washing ma- 
chines and unlimited hot water for 
laundry purposes. Telephone’ booths 
were placed at strategic ‘street cor- 
ners” for convenience, and a weekly 


current events and personal items. 


newspaper kept the community posted > 
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Scouts (at right) demon- 
strate safe practices—and in- 
stallation of safe conditions— 
at Trailer Town. 





Teaching—and_Learning—Home Safety 
in Trailer Town, Maryland, with 
Girl Scout Troop 91 


large well-equipped community building, 
recently opened, offers added facilities 
for sociability and recreation. Here, too, 
is an excellent nursery school for the 
children of war workers. 

As part of a field assignment, I was 
privileged to be a resident of Trailer 
Town for a week, and even in that brief 
period acquired some knowledge of last- 
ing value. Three highlights included: 


The truth in the adage ‘A place 


1 
@.: everything and everything in its 


place.’”” Compact and complete from ice 
box to fire extinguisher, a trailer proves 
the need for good housekeeping as the 
price of satisfactory homemaking. 

2. The inherent kindness of neighbors. 
Accents, ages, and abilities might differ 
but the willingness to lend a hand was 
a universal gesture that made the new- 
comer feel readily at home. 

3. The sincere desire of the F.P.H.A., 
as represented by the housing manager, 


to offer, as far as possible in such a 
setting, the feeling of a sound com- 
munity life. This was no easy task 


where changes in production caused such 
frequent shifts of population and uncer- 
tainty of future plans. 

During my week there, the activities 
offered included a missionary meeting, 
Public Health Clinic, U.S.O. Crafts 
Night, and family movies, three Scout 
meetings, visits to parents, one trip with 
the troop to Baltimore, Sunday School, 
and church. 

Home Safety Night with the Girl 
Scouts found the expandable trailer full 
of girls, leaders, and some of the par- 
ents. Interest in home safety in general 


@~ initiated through showing a series 


kodachrome slides of Girl Scouts 
demonstrating safety procedures and 
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protections. These, with an accompany- 
ing script, were prepared by Mr. Walter 
Cronin of the Baltimore Safety Council 
for the use of Girl Scout troops there. 
The trailer troop were intrigued as they 
interpreted the different pictures and 
were quick to know the “rights and 
wrongs” of the case. Of course cellar 
and attic stairs, step ladders, porch rail- 
ings, etc., while recognized as possible 
hazards in the abstract, were wholly out 
of their present picture of living. A 
transfer of discussion to trailer safety 
brought so many ideas from the girls 
that it was decided to have a “home 
safety” check-up and then formulate 
their own Trailer Safety Rules based on 
experience and fact. As a temporary 
resident I was most impressed by Rule 
21. ‘Hang a small bell, or ‘dingle-dangle’ 
at the top of the door frame as the 
doors are low. A ‘low bridge’ which 
causes many a headache as people hit 
their heads, going out, also coming in”; 
since when I went into my trailer I saw 


(Continued on page 14) 
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WeE ARE underemphasizing one of our 
greatest national weaknesses. National 
Safety Council figures show that there 
is greater danger of accidental or vio- 
lent death and injury to the civilian 
young men of military age than there 
is to army and navy personnel. This 
statement was based upon figures from 
the first two years of war. 

The three main causes of death to 
American citizens are heart disease, 
cancer, and accidents. At one time acci- 
dents stood as the second cause of death 
to males. Heart disease, however, usu- 
ally takes persons above middle age, 
whereas accidents strike most strongly 
in the youthful group. Moreover, heart 
disease is often ascribed as a cause of 
death when the exact conditions are not 
well understood and nothing much could 
have been done about the case, medi- 
cally or otherwise. 

Cancer can be attacked only by large 
medical research centers, while accident 
prevention is largely a matter of proper 
education and direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Doe. 

Despite superior public health facili- 
ties the United States has a high acci- 
dent frequency. Most European coun- 
tries have a fatality index of from 25-40 
per 100,000 population; Australia has 
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By Dr. A. R. Lauer 


Professor of Psychology 
lowa State College 


Dr. Lauer has long 
been active in safety. 
In addition to local and 
national safety com- 
mittee work, he has 
charge of courses in 
safety and driver-train- 
ing at Iowa State Col- 
lege, and is a member 
of the Governor’s Traf- 
fic Safety Commission 
for Iowa. 


about 55; 
States until last year about 75-80. At 
that time the rate dropped to 69.3, due 
mostly to a decrease in motor vehicle 
accidents. Chile has a slightly higher 
fatality rate than the United States. 
Thus we stand second highest in acci- 
dent frequency. 

In 1942 (the last available complete 
report), the rate per 100,000 deaths to 
all age groups was 69.3. This is about 
the same as that of 1922, the year in 
which a national program for child 
safety was begun. Industrial accidents 
have decreased but highway accidents 
have increased. For the various age 
groups a differential change has taken 


place. Compared with 1922, the 1942 
index for age groups is as follows: 
1922 1942 

Age range Rate Rate Direction 
of change 

a ee eee Fe! eer —25% 

er | a + eee 30% 

15-24 showed increase of ...... +10% 


We are controlling diseases such as 
infantile paralysis and tuberculosis. But 
between the ages of three and twenty- 
four, accidents kill more persons than 


the causes of death to different a 
groups are found to rank as follows: 
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disease. Broken down into iterent 
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Age 0-4, accidents are second only 
to pneumonia as a cause of death. 

Age 5-9, accidents are the first 
cause of death. Almost three times 
as many persons are killed accident- 
ally as die from pneumonia, the next 
highest cause. 


Age 10-14, accidents cause three 
times as many deaths as the next 
highest cause, heart trouble. 


Age 15-19, accidental deaths 
stand first. Tuberculosis, the sec- 
ond cause, kills only two-thirds as 
many each year. 

Education, both in the home and in 
the schools, is the greatest single fac- 
tor in saving these lives. Parents and 
schools do not sense the problem; they 
both largely ignore it. As an example, 
during the past ten years comparatively 
little has been spent, to my knowledge, 
to install safety equipment outside of 
regular fire and sanitation equipment 
rescribed by law, or teach safety to 
shildren of school age. Many teachers 
have done a fine job, but it has largely 








| been considered extra-curricular and 
{ there were few, if any, funds earmarked 

to take care of the activities in safety. 
| The Society for Crippled Children has 


been very active nationally and locally. 
Many of the crippled children need not 
have been so maimed if proper safety 
measures had been taken. 

On the basis of my own county’s con- 
tribution to the Society, I estimate that 
we would raise something like four and 
one-half millions a year for crippled 
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ALL OTHER 
CAUSES 





Since not 
over one-half of one per cent are crip- 
pled, this would be equivalent of raising 


children in the United States. 


about 900 million dollars additional or 
one-third the total amount spent for 
our entire educational program if simi- 
lar efforts were made for normal chil- 
dren. These efforts are to be com- 
mended, but a small fraction of this 
sum spent on airect safety education 
would materially reduce the fatal as well 
as other injuries to children which, to 
some extent at least, are the causes of 
children being crippled. 

It seems we are willing to pay for the 
lock only after the horse is stolen. 


National Safety Council figures show 
that 28 per cent of school-age fatalities 
occur in the home, 42 per cent occur 
at or going to and from school, and 
about 30 per cent at other places. At 
present many mothers are employed 
and children are not properly supervised 
at home. Parents are often not pre- 
pared to teach safety any more than 
they are prepared to teach reading. The 
school must take over where the home 
leaves off. 

A few instances prove the effective- 
ness of school safety programs: 

> In Detroit the death rate to school 
children dropped 47 per cent during the 
first five years after a supervisor of 
safety education was appointed on a 
regular salary basis. 

>In St. Paul, Minnesota, under a 
similar program, school-age deaths have 
decreased over 50 per cent since 1924. 

> In St. Louis there was a 48 per 
cent decrease in six years and Louisville 
showed a 66 per cent decrease during 
the same period after safety education 
was given proper emphasis. 

> Cleveland reduced accidents to 
school children 30 per cent in the first 

(Continued on page 13) 


CHANGES IN DEATH RATES, 1900-1941 


1900 


Accidents sixth most im- 
portant cause of death. 


1941 
Accidents fourth most im- 
portant cause of death. 

































One boy was shot in a scuffle over a toy electric 
train... 


“A, GIRL, age 6, was playing near a 
fireplace in a neighbor’s house. The fire- 
place did not have a screen, and she 
received burns which caused her death. 


“Boy, 2, fell down basement steps 


the door was left unlocked received 
brain concussion.” 
These are random examples of the 


3,521 home accidents reported in a sur- 
vey made through the Chattanooga city 
schools in May, 1943. Conducted by the 
Chattanooga Safety Council and the 
Chattanooga Red Cross Chapter, the 
survey covered the period from January, 
1942 to May, 1943. 

In the words of the report, “More than 
one out of every four homes in Chatta- 
nooga has had one or more personal in- 
jury accidents recently. Approximately 
1,300 homes out of 5,000 covered by 
this study have had accidents in the 17- 
month period. 


Projected Total 16,000 Per Year 
“Projecting this to the entire 35,000 
homes in Chattanooga by multiplying 
3,521 by seven, gives approximately 





SURVEYS 


24,000 home accidents for the period, or 
1,400 per month, or 16,000 per year, or 
nearly 50 per day.* 

“While the above figures do not give 
as reliable a picture of the home acci- 
dent situation as a complete house-to- 
house survey would have, the figures 
do indicate the seriousness of the local 
problem. 

“The most useful information to be 
gained from this survey, however, is 
from the analysis of the 3,521 accidents 
which were reported, especially the ap- 
proximately 1200 accidents which were 
reported in some detail.” 

This general comment on the survey 
is confirmed by a statement of D. E. 
Nolting, chairman of the Red Cross 
Committee on Home and Farm Accident 
Prevention. Said he: 

“Better results could have been ha 
if we had taken more time to conduc Sp 
it, if a shorter period of time were ‘ 
covered, and if a greater effort had been 
made to secure more complete returns 
of the blanks.” 


N. B.—These comments on the method e 
used are NOT intended to discredit the 
splendid job done by the Chattanooga 
organizations. Rather they are intended 
to be helpful to others planning such 
surveys, in order that they can profit 
from not only the successes but also 
from the minor errors. It should be 
noted that Mr. Nolting further says, 
“We are trying to avoid these errors in 


*This projection, as the report notes, 
is at best a guide, and should not be 
taken as an absolute total. The major 
factor interfering with its accuracy is 
that only homes with children reported. 
These homes would (a) have more resi- 
dents, and (b) because many of the 
residents are children, probably have had 
more accidents. Further, “only two deaths 
were reported for the first five months 
of 1943, [but] records of the City-County 
Health Department showed that there 
were 25 such deaths within the city and 
county during that period.” [Chatta- 
nooga’s population is 71% of the coun; 
ty’s on the basis of the 1940 U. e'- 
Census ].—Ed. ” 
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a similar survey now under way through 
the county school system.”—Ed. 


Aside from the validity of the sample 
involved, the Chattanooga researchers 
have succeeded surpassingly well in two 
important aspects of the survey: analy- 
sis of the returns and use of the returns 
in public education. 


Chattanooga 
Per- 
Type No. cent 
EO Cen eer a 1103 31.3 
Cuts and scratches ....... 952 27.0 
Burns, scalds, explosions... 644 18.3 
Stepped on, striking against — 8.5 
Struck by something...... 245 7.0 
Handling objects ......... 97 2.8 
SR rere oe 55 1.6 
CO PERT CCC eee 54 1.5 
> LO: (dogs, rats, snakes).. 14 4 
, SE NES a0 owiebivis hea'a ee ec 57 1.6 
WED si0deyedbeawe ps 3,521 100. 


A woman who had quarreled with her husband 
fell while running down stairs away from him. . . 





Analysis of Returns 

Space will unfortunately allow only 
tabular presentation of some of the 
analyses of returns. These are presented 
below, together with an analysis, for 
comparison’s sake, of the results of the 
well-known survey of Cook County (Chi- 
cago) Hospital home accident cases. 


Cook County 


Per- 
Type No. cent 
CECE TE eee Te 2910 63.2 
Cuts and scratches ...... 150 3.3 
Burns, scalds, explosions... 391 8.5 
Stepped on, striking against 298 6.5 
Struck by flying, falling 
EE. Saiawneivge tans os 191 4.2 
Handling, lifting, carrying. 149 3.2 
Poison (excl. poisonous gas) 127 2.8 
hg Ee CLE 38 8 
Bitten by animals ........ 19 4 
ME TEE onc cn cdsresseues 179 3.9 
Suffocation, asphyxiation... 24 5 
Foreign bodies (in eye).... 70 1.5 
Hand in wringer.......... 56 1.2 
pM Eee Pree 4,602 100. 


A further breakdown, by age groups, 
indicates where the bulk of the accident 


prevention effort is needed: (Informa- 

tion on age was not reported in all 

cases). 

Age Group No. of Accidents Percent 
0-4 124 10.4 
5-14 718 60.0 
15-24 107 9.0 

25-44 172 14.4 
45-64 52 4.3 
65 and over 22 1.9 
1195 100. 


Ammunition for Publicity 
Equally important is the public edu- 
cation made possible by the survey. A 
copy of the report (30 pages, mimeo- 
graphed, with report form appended), 
was given to every one of the 725 
teachers in the public school system. 
Said Mr. Nolting, “The present school 
(Continued on page 13) 








By Bernard Lundy 


Reprinted from “Home Desirable" 


A FEW days after little Janie was 
taken to the hospital I met her dad, Joe 
Fletcher, at the gate at quitting time. 

“Why don’t you come out to dinner?” 
he asked. 

“Sure,”’ I said. He and Martha needed 
a little cheering up. Janie’s accident 
had hit them pretty hard. 

As Joe and I drove out to his place 
the story came out again... how Janie 
had started the fire in the pile of leaves 

then got too near so her dress went 
up in flames. One of the neighbors 
reached her, but not until the flames 
had burned her savagely. 

“Never could get her to quit playing 
with matches,” Joe said. 

I tried to turn on the comedy during 
dinner, and managed to coax a ghost 
of a smile once or twice to Martha’s 
tight set mouth. But even I couldn’t 
keep my mind on it, as I thought about 
Joe’s house, and about little Jane, who 
would come back from the hospital some 
day soon—scarred for life. 

I though’ more about the house than 
about Jane, I guess—as we ate dinner. 
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I thought about a number of things 
things that Joe seemed entirely oblivious 
to; that all of us seem oblivious to. . 

About Martha’s canned beans, for 
instance—canned in the oven, she'd saic 
Apparently they hadn’t heard about th 
fellow at the plant who was off for two 
weeks after the jars of beans in the 
oven exploded. 

There were other little things—the 
throw rug at the foot of the stairs, the 
cartons and overshoes on the basement 
stairs, as we'd gone down cellar to see 
what was the matter with the furnace. 
The house was an arsenal of hazards, I 
thought. But then I remembered that 
my own place is the same way, and 
practically every house, from Park Ave- 
nue to Main Street, is like that. 

There were other hazards, too: the 
stool Martha had used to reach the high 
shelf for the new jar of coffee—the pans 
on the stove, handles turned out, invit- 
“-g trouble if someone should brush past 

-the electric clock, coffeemaker and 
toaster all plugged into one outlet. 

I noticed the match holder, still beside 
the kitchen stove, with the “strike any- 
where” matches low enough for a child 
to reach. 

. . . I looked up. Joe’s eyes had fol- 
lowed mine. Without a word he rose, 
jerked the matchholder off the wall and 
stuck it in his pocket. 


“Martha,” he said ‘when our litt 
girl comes home... .” : 
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WHAT'S GOING ON? 


UL'S Quinquagenary 

The new fangled incandescent electric 
lights were causing serious fires, the 
management of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition reported. Could the insur- 
ance company send an engineer to work 
out a way to prevent this? 


Out of that engineer’s westward trip 
in 1893 grew Underwriter’s Laborato- 
ries. Today, fifty years after its found- 
ing, world’s largest of its kind, the 
Laboratories are a not-for profit corpo- 
ration testing manufacturers’ products 
related to safety of life, property from 
fire, accident, crime, “other minatory 
hazards.” 


They maintain four testing stations 

ew York, San Francisco; one in, one 
near, Chicago), and inspection offices in 
185 U. S. and Canadian cities. Head- 
quarters and main testing station are at 
207 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Self-supporting since 1917, the Lab- 
oratories test products at cost for 5,000 
U. S. and Canadian manufacturers, 
grossed $1,689,367 last year, paid out 
two-thirds of it in salaries, returned 
$243,000 to clients. Its land and build- 
ings cost a million and a half dollars. 


Among products for home use tested 
by UL are: Fire-resisting building ma- 
terials, electrical wiring materials, elec- 
trically operated equipment, lightning 
protection devices, etc. Sixty-one mem- 
bers of its staff are now in the armed 
forces. 


= 


N. Y. C. Health Department Course Is 
"First'’ in Home Safety 


What is perhaps a historic “first,” a 
training in home safety for health de- 
partment personnel, is now under way 
in New York City. 

Sponsored jointly by the health de- 

artment, the Greater New York Safety 
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In the laboratories heater cord, for flat irons and 
other electrical heating devices, is twisted and un- 
twisted 3,000 times while carrying its rated current; 
cord passing the test is identified by a red bracelet 
label. Another cord which stands 10,000 such cycles 
on this machine receives a gold bracelet label. 
Machines like this one are in factories that make 
UL approved heater cord; UL inspectors continuously 
check the products of these factories. 


Council and the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the course is the first organized ef- 
fort of an American city to provide pre- 
ventive education for the third most im- 
portant cause of death—accidents. 


Nurses, food and drug and sanitary 
inspectors, health education assistants 
and health education clerks are required 
to take the course because they have 
direct contact with the public. Visiting 
Nurses Associations of the city have 
been invited to attend. 


A staff of about 40 lecturers recruited 
and trained by the Greater New York 
Safety Council are giving the course in 
classrooms provided by the health de- 
partment. 


The Council committee in charge of 
the course includes W. Graham Cole, 
assistant secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Carroll E. Mealey, east- 
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ern region director, NSC; Herbert J. 
Stack, director, N. Y. U. Center for 
Safety Education; Roger Williams, as- 
sistant director, State Insurance Fund; 
Savel Zimand, acting director, health 
department bureau of health education; 
Julien H. Harvey, managing director, 
National Conservation Bureau; and Paul 
F. Stricker, Executive vice-president, 
Greater New York Safety Council. Dr. 
Ernest L. Stebbins, New York City 
Health Commissioner, is largely respon- 
sible for inauguration of the course. 


AWVS "Flying Squads" Teach Safety 


Home safety squadrons have been or- 
ganized by the American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services in New York City to 
teach prevention of home accidents. 
The city fire department and the New 
York University safety education center 
are cooperating. 

Women grouped in teams of eight will 
train for four weekly sessions and there- 
after will offer demonstrations before 
adults’ and children’s groups. Mrs. Ar- 
thur S. Levor, Greater New York chair- 
man of AWVS program and extension, 
is directing the program. 


N. Y. Home Fatalities Up 14% 


New York State’s home accident fa- 
talities in 1943 increased 14 per cent 
over 1942, according to figures published 
in the February 28 issue of “Health 
News,”’ published by the New York 
State Department of Health. 


Home accidents, says the department, 
now constitute 49 per cent of the annual 
accident toll—as compared with 33 per 
cent im 1933, the earliest year for which 
figures are available. Increased deaths 
of persons under five and over 45 ac- 
counted for the rise. Types of accidents 
which increased were: burns, obstruc- 
tion or puncture by ingested object, and 
mechanical suffocation. Falls, poison 
gas and burns largely accounted for the 
45-64 increase, and falls almost exclu- 
sively for the increased deaths of per- 
sons over 65. 


Home, Farm Courses for Syracuse 


Instructor's courses in home and farm 
accident prevention began in Syracuse 
Feb. 15 under the sponsorship of the 
chamber of commerce Safety Division 
and local Red Cross chapter. The courses 
qualify persons to give the standard 
home and home-and-farm courses, re- 
spectively 9 and 12 hours. 
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Kansas Home Fatalities 598 in '43 


Home accident fatalities in Kans 
totaled 598 in 1943, according to t 





provisional summary released a. e 


by the Kansas State Board of Health. 
Totals of types were as follows: 


DE: ob.0'gb saw Sw <ied eWeane 330 
OO SARA ee roe eee 111 
Mechanical suffocation .... 42 
rr rr eer eee 22 
PONG GAS aces cswiaiosecs 20 
eee eer 19 
| ee 16 
Excessive heat ........... 6 
WEINCOTIATIOCOUS 26 cc ccccscce 32 


One hundred of the victims were chil- 
dren under five, many of them less than 
three years old. Twenty were between 
five and ten years old. The greatest to- 
tal was the victims 65 or older—378. 


Omaha Council's Home Division 
Runs One-day Safety Institute 
Fifty delegates, representing an esti- 
mated 10,000 Omahans, attended the 
“first annual” home _ safety institute 
held by the Omaha Safety Council’s 
Home Safety Division March 7. 
Speakers included C. R. Christian 


chairman of the Omaha P-T-A satel (Bn 
Cc 


committee, Martha Bohlsen, director 
home economics of the Nebraska Power 
Company, and Bernard Lundy of the 
National Safety Council staff. Miss Alice 
vonBergen, chairman of the Omaha 
Council’s home safety committee, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


Illinois Makes Safe-Homes Awards 

The first state wide safe homes 
awards to Illinois rural homemakers 
who reported no home accidents from 
July 1 to December 1, 1943, were pre- 
sented to Mrs. Roy Hibbard, President 
of Mason County Home Bureau organi- 
zation, and to Mrs. George Ryckman, 
County Safety Chairman of Lake 
County, at Farm and Home Week, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on February 9, 1944. 

To Mrs. Mary Ellis, Mason County 
Safety Chairman, and the women who 
worked with her goes the credit for hav- 
ing 151 rural homemakers—the largest 
number in the counties enrolled — who 
reported no home accidents. 

Mrs. George Ryckman, Lake County 
Safety Chairman, who reported the low- 







est per cent of home accidents amo ' 
families enrolled, credited the count gr | 
eIr. 


success to spade work by unit chairm 


NOME ew 
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There were 67 Illinois counties with 
096 families enrolled in this program 
1943. 


This year, as last, the program is be- 
- ing sponsored by the University of Illi- 
nois Home Economics Extension, Col- 
lege of Agriculture; Illinois Home Bu- 
reau Federation; Illinois Home Advisers’ 
Association; and the National Safety 
Council. 


PENNY WISE 


(Continued from page 7) 


three years of supervised safety educa- 
tion. 

These are cities where the school au- 
thorities have been notably aggressive 
and interested. Many other cities and 
smaller localities have similar records, 
but in many cases the smaller towns 
and rural districts have done very little 
to reduce accidents. Agricultural acci- 
dents to adults are three and one-half 
times more frequent than the average 
industrial accidents. 

Home accidents in Iowa, according to 
Health Department figures, constitute 
40 per cent of the accident total even 
in normal years; traffic deaths are 28 
per cent of the total. To reduce this 

tal—-in Iowa or elsewhere — these 
a easures are needed: 

First, a trained director of safety 
education is appointed for the com- 
munity and the school system. Notice I 
said trained! If just anyone is appointed 

' one who would ordinarily be retired 

anyway and is not otherwise useful— 

the effort will not be over 5-10 per cent 
effective. It is a highly technical and 
| responsible position. 

| Second, this supervisor should have 
time to get around and become ac- 





quainted with the public, something 
like a Smith-Hughes teacher in agri- 
culture and home economics. Night 


classes should be formed for parents. 
Service clubs, women’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and other organi- 
zations should be enlisted to give pro- 
grams regularly to keep the problem be- 
fore the public. In smaller communities 
the safety director might have other 
duties. 

Third, a functional community safety 
council and school safety councils for 
each school should be set up with live 
committees to canvass the community, 
town, and schools, searching for hazards 
and providing remedies for them. It is 
primarily a prevention program. 

We cannot afford to neglect this. Our 
Otal educational system costs some- 
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thing like three billion dollars a year. 
The war is costing us a hundred bil- 
lions a year. If we can afford to pay 
such a price for freedom, we ought to 
be able to afford to pay a small addi- 
tional fee to be able to live and enjoy it. 


At the present rate every generation 
in the United States will lose something 
like three million dead, twelve million 
temporarily and seriously injured. This 
great waste occurs for no reason at all 
except lack of knowledge and of proper 
habits for keeping out of trouble. To 
say we can’t afford safety is comparable 
to an argument of a man who buys a 
$2000 automobile but claims he can't 
afford to have the brakes relined. 


CHATTANOOGA— 
(Continued from page 9) 


program of school and traffic safety 
will be expanded to include home safety, 
and this report will serve as a text in 
this connection. 

“The report is also being used in pre- 
paring newspaper and radio publicity. 
A series of 14 newspaper articles has 
already been prepared and the Chatta- 
nooga Times will run them soon. 

“Another major use to which the re- 
port will be put is in connection with 
the 12-hour adult course and the 15- 
hour junior course in home accident pre- 
vention now available to any group of 
10 to 30 persons requesting such train- 
ing. Our local Red Cross Chapter has a 
corps of 32 qualified instructors on this 
subject. A big job of our committee is 
to sell the idea of classes to P-TA’s and 
other organizations.” 


Here and There: 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, under the 
able leadership of E. Ross Farra, man- 
ager of the Greater Grand Rapids Safety 
Council, has the oldest and one of the 
largest Women’s Divisions in the coun- 
try. Regular monthly meetings through 
the year feature seasonal hazards and 
other aspects of safety. 


a a 


Our March-April issue, readers will re- 
call, carried an article “How to Promote 
Home Safety.” For an example of the 
technique as actually applied in a com- 
munity, see our next issue. We'll tell 
you about how the Ann Arbor Red Cross 
chapter, led by Dr. Frederick G. Coller 
and Mrs. Alva Gordon Sink, have 
aroused their community’s interest in 
doing something about the home acci- 
dent problem. 
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TRAILER TOWN— 


(Continued from page 5) 


the three little bells over the door, de- 
cided that children must have lived there 
earlier, and so took them down and put 
them away for the next little ones. Proof 
that I was at least mentally immature 
was shown by the fact that I bumped 
my head every time I went out of the 
abode, and wondered why until Girl 
Scout meeting night. 

The rules as presented below are in 
the girls’ own wording and have been 
left so since they seem to have made 
themselves perfectly clear: 


Trailer Town Safety Rules 

1. During icy weather when all peo- 
ple are out of trailer push the step 
under the trailer, that keeps it dry. 
(Danger! Be sure no one is in trailer.) 

2. Muddy feet are slippery on lino- 
leum. 

3. In the winter when you take a 
shower or wash your hair use a cold 
dash of water at the last and rub well. 
Then go to the trailer and jump into 
bed for fifteen minutes. This helps to 


DITZEN'S THE BERRYS 


When Walt Ditzen, the National Safety 
Council’s staff cartoonist, began pinch- 
hitting for Carl Grubert on the Chicago 
Sun syndicate comic strip, his gags just 
naturally reverted at times to home ac- 
that Walt’s 
efforts on the subject really do please 
and teach are presented here, with two 
(Reprinted by 
courtesy of, and copyright by, the Chi- 


cident situations. Evidence 


of his recent strips. 
cago Sun syndicate. ) 

Note to 
speakers: 


How much are 


cartoons on the subject. 


home safety teachers and 
you 
comic strips in our educational efforts? 
Whole scrapbooks, illustrating many 
hazardous conditions and practices, can 
be compiled from comic strips and other 





prevent colds, since exposure to the 
winter air during the walk back to the 
trailer from the utility house (traile 
may easily cause you to take cold aft 
a hot shower. 

4. Do not crowd dishes or glasses in 
the high trailer closets (cubbyholes) ; 
you may find them falling down on your 
head when you cpen the door. 

5. Never fill a kerosene or gas stove 
while it is burning! 

6. Fill tank out-of-doors if possible, or 
see that the stove is not hot, if tank is 
not removable. 

7. Have a fire extinguisher in each 
trailer, know where it is, and how to 
work it. 

8. Know whom to call for help. Know 
where a phone box is, and how to work 
it. 


9. Do not push curtains or hang 
cloth near the stoves. 
10. Do not use small paper shades 


over the light bulbs; they may scorch 
and ignite. 

11. Do not put gasoline in the kero- 
sene stove. 


OH, YEAH? 




















using 






































12. Do not stick papers or oily rags 
behind the kerosene stove. 

13. Your kerosene stove will last 
nger and work better if you do not 
urn trash in it, and if you do not let 
the oil burn out. (Keep enough fuel in 
the tank.) 

14. Be sure to have a ventilator or 
window open all the time if the gas 
stove is going. Have your gas stove 
ventilator open when cooking. (Our 
kerosene stoves have flue pipes and a 
chimney. ) 

15. Know where your light switches 
are and how to use them safely. 

16. All rules which apply in a house 
kitchen apply in a trailer regarding use 
of an electric iron, toaster, percolator, 
wiring, loose rugs, etc. 

17. Do not use a roaster or heater 
which requires higher voltage than your 
electric system carries. 

18. Be careful of cigaret butts and 
matches, that they do not get near the 
couch or beds. (We had a fire started 
that way they think; no one home at 
the time; flames were seen coming from 
the couch end.) 





19. If frying over a gas stove use a 
lid so the grease does not pop out and 
cause a blaze on the stove. 

20. If you have a wooden walk lead- 
ing to your tralier be sure it is kept 
in repair and firmly on the ground, 
especially near the trailer step. 

21. Hang a small bell, or ‘“dingle- 
dangle” at the top of the door frame 
as the doors are low. “A low bridge” 
which causes many a headache, as peo- 
ple hit their heads going out, also 
coming in. 

22. As there is only one exit in a 
single trailer, get babies, children and 
excess adults outside immediately. (Ex- 
pandable or accordion trailers have sev- 
eral doors.) 


Cleanly and godly was Lizzie McDoak, 
Cleaning her gloves in naphtha. 
Lizzie’s in Heaven now— went up in 
smoke, 
And the gloves arrived just afta. 
Prof. Unsafat Hoam 
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Mrs. Florence Stone 


Add to the list of publicity-trained 
workers doing a bang-up safety job the 
name of Mrs. Florence Stone, assistant 
director of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce Safety Council. The Coun- 
cil’s home safety engineering contest, 
enrolling 202 organizations with a to- 
tal of approximately 8,000 members, is a 
standout success. 


Mrs. Stone, reporter for five years on 
the Indianapolis News and _ publicity 
woman for the past ten, joined the 
Indianapolis Council’s staff in March 
1943. A month later the home safety 
campaign was launched, with a com- 
mittee of 32 representing organized 
civic and cultural groups, municipal de- 
partments, schools and utilities. 


Main features of the home safety en- 
gineering contest are distribution and 
collection of home hazard appraisal 
forms, a home safety theme in at least 
one meeting of each organization, and 
reporting by members of home acci- 
dents. 

Mrs. Stone’s enthusiasm and youth 
make it difficult to believe that she has 
a daughter who is a junior at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago and a son a second- 
year student in the University of Illinois’ 
V-12 Navy course. 


HOW TO CAN SAFELY 


It's told in the new leaflet, “A Study of 1943 


Home Canning Accidents.’ Home economists, 
nutritionists and other experts contributed their 
“know how’ to this study of how and why 
canning accidents happened—and how to avoid 
them in ‘44. 

free; additional copies 
2¢ each. 


Sample copies 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL @ | 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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